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a is desired concerning news items 
in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Information Service, 
enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AND “GREAT DECISIONS” 

Thousands of high-school classrooms (and about 100 
colleges and universities) throughout the U. S. will devote 
from one to five periods a week for eight weeks, begin- 
ning Feb. 2, to “Great Decisions . . .1958"—the eight most 
critical international relations questions facing the Amer- 
can government and people. This activity is the result of 
experiments by social studies teachers in 12 states this 
past vear with the “Great Decisions” program offered by 
the Foreign Policy Association. Students of high-school 
age, they discovered, can think their way through major 
issues of U. S. foreign policy with the help of problem- 
solving classroom materials. 

New 1958 materials, available to curriculum supervisors 
and teachers, include eight “Great Decisions 1958” 
fact sheets and opinion ballots; book, periodical, and 
pamphlet bibliographies; a supplementary teaching aid; 
and supplementary reading materials. The topics to be 
considered during Feb.-March will deal with Russia, 
rocket age security, united Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, U. S. foreign economic policy, Red China, and the 
U. N. Address inquiries to: Foreign Policy Association, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


PLACEMENT PROGRAM FOR RETIRED 

New York University has established a placement pro- 
gram for retired faculty members. It is believed to be 
the first such project in the nation. In announcing the 
program, Alonzo F. Myers, director of the NYU Retire- 
ment Counseling Center, and Walter L. Kelly, director 
of the Office of Placement Services, released the results 
of a survey conducted among 107 professors who had 
retired from NYU in the last 10 years: since their retire- 
ment, 52% have obtained employment; 63% of these are 
working full-time; and 28% accepted teaching positions. 

The retired professors were asked, “At the time you 
retiréd, would you have been interested in moving to a 
different community as a professor; if necessary, at a re- 
duced salary?” Forty-one per cent answered “yes,” 55% 
said “no,” and four per cent gave no response. Sixty per 
cent of those who answered “yes” would have liked full- 
time work and the remainder would have preferred part- 
time work. Eighty per cent said they would have been 
willing to move 500 miles or more to a new institution 
for such work (and some did); 20% said they preferred 
to stay in the northeastern area. According to Margaret 
G. Benz, associate professor of sociology at NYU, who 
compiled the study, there are openings for professors in 
some of the smaller colleges in the South, Midwest, and 
Far West. 

NOT ENOUGH SCIENTISTS BY YEAR 2000 

Only half the scientists and engineers we need will -be 
available: from the group of children being born this 
year and for the next 20 years, reported Charles C. Cole, 
Jr., to the Edison Foundation Institute in Detroit, Nov. 
22. “Twenty-five years from now,” said the associate dean 
of the undergraduate men’s division of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “and continuing through the year 2000, the United 
States will need over twice as many scientists and en- 
gineers as there will be available.” This was viewed 
against the dismaying estimate that “over 100,000 high 
school students enrolled in mathematics and science 
classes are taught by inadequately trained teachers." 

Dean Cole called for an imjnediate doubling “ef all 
teaching salaries to avert “almost the disappearance of 
the competent, well-trained, stimulating high school 
science teacher.” Since 1950: the number of college grad- 
uates prepared to teach science has decreased 60%; the 
number prepared to teach mathematics has dropped 50%. 
He also urged a change in the attitude toward teachers. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Professional Preparation of Student 


Personnel Workers 
By —. G. WILLIAMSON 


University of Minnesota 


Ax ADMINISTRATOR views this topic from in- 
terrelated perspectives: appointing new staff 
members qualified to maintain services at desir- 
able levels of competence; and using professional 
experiences as means of maintaining the desired 
quality of these services and the wide range of 
diverse specialists from dormitory managers to 
counseling psychologists and research workers. 

Although I shall emphasize the full-time em- 
ployment of staff, I recognize the importance of 
the current practice of using such part-time jobs 
as a form of subsidization of professional work- 
ers during their years of training. This practice 
is a significant contribution to the continuous 
development of a supply of well-trained workers. 
This contribution is mutually useful if the jobs 
are organized both as training experiences and 
as services. Such a combination often calls for 
organized experiences different from those of the 
traditional teaching assistantship and also differ- 
ent from the regular work of an employee in a 
personnel program. I also believe that such a 
form of subsidy of training deserves critical ap- 
praisal. In this connection, we, in our program, 
have 27 staff members who received doctorate 
degrees and 32 who received master’s degrees in 
the period 1941-42 to 1955-56 (over half of these 
were earned since 1950-51), many of them using 
data gathered in their professional activities for 
theses. 

From the standpoint of appointing new staff 
members, I would stress a number of special 
competencies which an administrator would wish 
to find in a new appointee. Obviously, each staff 
member needs to be competent in his own spe- 
cialty, whether it be maintenance of dormitories, 
supervision of student activities, or counseling 
misbehaving students. In addition to such tech- 
nical competence, an administrator would expect, 
or at least hope, that each worker would have 

,some articulate understanding of the various 
philosophies @f education current in the educa- 
tional America. This concern 
from the fact that the university or college is 
not like any other social institution or any other 
corporation. It is a community of scholars dedi- 
cated to furthering the intellectual and personal 
development of students and faculty alike. It 
follows that all services should be so adminis- 
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tered that they contribute to the realizattgn of 
these educational objectives. Moreover, the ser- 
vices can best meet these objectives if those giv- 
ing the services have some sophisticated under- 
standing of the nature of the educational enter- 
prise. 

Similarly, an administrator hopes that all 
members of the staff have some penetrating 
understanding of liberalizing subjects of Western 
education beyond the traditional subjects of psy- 
chology and professional education. Since our 
culture is presently undergoing a critical exam- 
ination with respect to its basic assumptions, it 
would be undesirable, in my opinion, for a tech- 
nical worker to operate without some familiarity 
with this cultural revolution. The very require- 
ments of the institutional context would seem 
to make it desirable, if not necessary, that we be 
perceived as liberally educated as well as tech- 
nically competent. I do not see how we can 
establish student personnél work as an integral 
part of higher education if we ourselves are con- 
fused about the meaning of higher education in 
our culture. 

An administrator also hopes that each per- 
sonnel specialist has acquired some understand- 
ing of, and some degree of competence in, the 
roles he will play in his working-team rela- 
tionships with teachers as well as with others 
within the personnel program itself. In addition, 
it would be highly desirable if each worker had 
some formalized orientation in administrative 
processes and especially in the complicated in- 
terpersonal relationships required as specialists 
work together in formal and informal unor- 
ganized teams. In like manner, some understand- 
ing of the methods of public relations and of 
means of financing services would seem to be 
desirable preparation for effective technical 
service. 

These desirable competencies could be ac- 
quired through general experience or through 
formal training supplemental to professional 
preparation in one’s specialty. Obviously, one 
does not acquire even minimum competence in 
all of these diverse areas of functioning at any 
particular time in one professional career. And 

‘ Delivered at the Detroit meeting of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, April, 1957, in a 
symposium on professional preparation. 





while an administrator hopes to find many, ol 
these competencies at the time of initial em- 
ployment, he does recognize that management 
must assume responsibility, along with the pro- 
fessional workers, for continuous in-service pro- 
fessional training. Such in-service training is one 
of several means of up-grAding and maintaining 
technical competence and effective functioning 
through continued professional growth. 

As for desirable methods of in-service train- 
ing, we find many used in allied professions. Spe- 
cial institutes, varying from a few days to several 
weeks, may be provided by and for the staf. 
Membership in professional organizations should 
be encouraged and budgetary provisions made 
for attendance.on a rotational basis at_ profes- 
sional meetings, regional and national. In addi- 
tion, we should work to establish a program ol 
sabbatical leaves equivalent to that provided for 
faculty members. Personnel workers, like teach- 
ers, need to free themselves frem their work 
occasionally for refreshing growth experiences 
and an extended search for new ideas. Leadership 
provision should be made available for con- 
tinued research and professional growth through 
publication and the preparation of speeches. All 
of these means are best viewed as necessary ways 
of maintaining effective services over the years. 
Moreover, they need be viewed as necessary if a 
program of services is to be influenced by new 
findings in adjacent areas of knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the social sciences, psychiatry, edu- 
cation, and psychology. Especially in an educa- 
tional institution, a professional service must 
keep abreast, or even ahead, of what is taught 
in the professional training courses in the same 
field on the same campus. Some kind of an in- 
terrelationship of program and training is de- 
sirable, such as the use of professional staff for 
part-time instruction, close professional relation- 
ships, and the interchange of ideas between the 
training staff and the professional workers. 

There is still another highly necessary body, 
of relevant understandings which arise from the 
institutional context in which student personnel 
services are performed. If a technical service. 
such: as counseling, is conducted without regard 
for the flow of ideas from disruptive and exciting 
issues on the campus, then it isolates itself and 
limits its effectiveness in the total educational 
enterprise and in assisting its clientele. I shall 
name only five such special features of training 
which seem to me to be as important as the con- 
tent of technical courses. The first js the dynamic 
and disruptive issue of civil liberties. Many stu- 
dent personnel workers are divorced from this 
problem except insofar as they may be interested 
as individual citizens. For the most part, they do 
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not see any relationship between civil liberties 
and their own technical service in maintaining 
a dormitory or providing counseling. But deans 
of students and those in charge of student activi- 
ties feel the cutting edge of the civil liberties 
issue on any campus. Academic freedom, free- 
dom of political assembly, freedom to listen to 
speakers of one’s choice—all are currently live 
issues in the dynamics of student life. We can- 
not isolate ourselves from such issues without 
limiting our contribution to the full develop- 
ment of our clientele. 1 think, therefore, that all 
workers should acquire some understanding of 
the nature of the contemporary scene and the 
complicated issues of civil liberties. 

Closely related is the problem of discrimina- 
tion, not only in the national scene, but also on 
the campus itself. We need to explore our unique 
role in helping students to face the problem of 
discrimination and to develop mature attitudes 
and ‘responses to this problem in their everyday 
lives. I do not see how a personnel worker can 
become an educator until he understands how 
the problem of discrimination affects his  stu- 
dents, either positively or negatively. And _ this 
means that he must have some understanding 
of the historical development of the American 
scene. 

Academic freedom is a closely related issue 
pertaining not only to the freedom of expression 
for the student newspaper editor, but also to 
many other aspects of student life. Again, there 
is a long historical account for the student per 
sonnel worker tO understand if he is to play an 
effective role in the growing lives of his students. 

Sometimes, problems of liberties and freedom 
reveal themselves as symptoms of a student's 
basic uncertainty concerning his relationship to, 
and acceptance of, authority. An understanding 
worker has some appreciation of the possibility 
that these issues of freedom may be viewed and 
used by students as a means of acquiring matur 
ity with respect*to their personal relationship to 
authority. When viewed in this manner, the 
civil liberties and academic freedom issues take 
on a special educational signficance as a means 
of furthering students’ maturity. Such a point 
of view typifies the unique perspective of a stu- 
dent personnel worker with respect to disruptive 
social issues and illuminates his needed under- 
standing derived from adolescent psychology, 
cultural anthropology, and social psychology. 

Sull another special dimension of our profes- 
sional preparation involves a penetrating under 
standing of formalized education as society's 
means of maintenance and of progressive care ol 
its members. This type of understanding is not 
necessarily found exclusively in’ those formal 
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courses in the history of education, which tend 
to deal more with the structure and formalized 
content of the curriculum. I refer rather to an 
understanding of the dynamic interplay of so- 
ciety and its individual members and to the use 
of education as a means of child development 
and child raising which assures the continuity 
of the society and also provides necessary free- 
dom for individual members of that society. A 
search for this kind of understanding leads one 
quickly into philosophy of education as well as 
into its history. And particularly, such a search 
would lead one to explore and evaluate answers 
ta the question of the role of the humanities in 
higher education and in student personnel work. 
The search for an understanding of the concept 
of education as a liberalizing force in a free so- 
ciety brings one face to face with the relation- 
ships between the individual member of a dem- 
ocratic society and the authority structure of 
that society. Very quickly one finds the perplex- 
ing and puzzling problem that besets all student 
personnel workers as to what role, if any, they 
should play in: discipline and in the supervision 
of student activities. 

An additional dimension of understanding is 
desirable in our professional training; that is 
the role of research as a means of maintaining 
a technical service and of constantly upgrading 
technical understanding of its processes. As has 
happened to some other professional services, it 
might well be that student personnel work will ul- 
timately settle down into a routine service mode 
of operation. If so, the educational scene soon 
will move ahead of it and it will become isolated 
as a ritualized operation based upon outmoded 
assumptions and concepts. I believe, therefore, 
that routine practitioners should not be, present 
in large numbers in an educational institution. 
The very role of a university and of most of 
higher education is not only the maintenance of 
man’s record of the past, but also a restless search 
for new knowledge. Such a formula is the very 
antithesis of a routine service built upon out- 
moded ideas and knowledge. 

It is because of this possible use of research 
to keep a service fresh and educationally effec- 
tive that I stress the desirable in-service emphasis 
upon everyone's efforts in research and_profes- 
sional growth through writing, thinking, and 
listening with a purpose. Another dimension ol 
the problem of professional training which 
strikes me as important in this field is the diver- 


sity of professional competencies. This raises the 


question as to whether we ever can have, or 
should attempt to have, any uniform core of ex- 
periences and training content in the profession- 
al preparation of student personnel workers. I 
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favor an answer to this question which stresses 
and furthers diversity of competencies, because, 
for example, a professional counselor is not per- 
forming the same services as is a dormitory 
manager, and one should not expect that the 
two would have been graduated from identical 
training programs. But, in addition to desirable 
diversity, I have argued for some common train- 
ing content in my preceding remarks. We do— 
all of us—even with our great diversity of tech- 
nical services, deal with the same student clientele 
undergoing similar developmental experiences. 
This is the reason why a dormitory manager 
should be acquainted with the educational con- 
text of his services and why a_ psychotherapist 
also needs to understand the meaning for his 
work of the context in which he operates. 

I have already defined my ideas about the de- 
sirable common training, and I also have pro- 
vided for filling in gaps in one’s professional 
training background after one is employed on 
the job. I am aware that the trend of the times 
seems to be in the opposite direction—namely, 
in the intensification of one’s specialized training 
through on-the-job services rather than through 
increasing the scope and breadth of one’s back- 
ground. After all, if one is trained professionally 
as a psychologist, then it is rather difficult, late 
in one’s professional life, to begin a program of 
sophisticated understanding in the humanities 
and in philosophy. Nevertheless, I feel that the 
latter is the direction in which we should move 
because we are professional workers who are 
also educators. We do not merely provide tech- 
nical services for our clientele; rather do we use 
these technical services to further their develop- 
ment, and this development is of a special kind. 
To be sure, one can argue that any professional 
service in any context furthers the development 
of the individual, and this is true. That is, help- 
ing the client to select an adequate vocational 
choice furthers that client’s development, 
whether one gives the counseling in a community 
agency dr in a high school. Nevertheless, within 
a school, we are also concerned with many other 
aspects of the individual’s development, and 
this broadened concern is not always found in 
community services, at least not with the same 
emphasis as is true in an educational context. 

My own bias grows out of experience as a stu- 
dent personnel worker in an educational institu- 
tion in which I am perforce rubbing shoulders 
with fellow workers in the classroom who devote 
their efforts to further the intellectual develop- 
ment of the same student clientele that I serve. 
I am, therefore, performing an educational ser- 
vice, at least an adjunct service. I believe that 
we all are engaged in the high art of helping in- 
dividuals to develop their lives to the fullest. 





A Private College and the 
Tide of Students’ 


“By ALBERT CHARLES JACOBS 


President, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Ix MY Reporr of a year ago, I discussed in some 
detail and with particular reference to Trinity 
the serious problem of numbers that soon will 
face colleges and universities. I reiterated my 
view shared by many that “Trinity will render 
the most effective service by remaining at ap- 
proximately its présent size and by strengthen- 
ing the fundamental training in the liberal arts 
which we seek to provide.” 

The increase in the number of. students de- 
sirous of going to college has come about much 
sooner than expected. What has caused this 
astounding phenomenon? Why has higher edu- 
cation come to possess this increasing attractive- 
ness? Several factors provide the answer. The 
present era of economic prosperity has made it 
possible for more persons to go to college than 
ever before. I refer, also, to the impact of edu- 
cating G.1.’s as the aftermath of World War II 
and of the fighting in Korea. Entire families 
have been exposed to college education—persons 
who previously had never dreamed thereof. The 
economic factors also cannot be overlooked even 
though training in the liberal arts college is 
oriented for life itself rather than for a specific 
vocation. The college graduate today finds him- 
self in much the same situation in which the 
high-school alumnus used to be. His diploma 
may not by itself get him a job but the lack of 
one may well be a burdensome deterrent. It is 
interesting to note that the average salary for the 
1957 Trinity graduate with a bachelor of arts 
degree was $4,745 and with a bachelor of science 
degree, $5,361. 

The simple fact is that the tremendous prob- 
lem of mushrooming college population already 
confronts us. And the impact of the increased 
birthrate has not yet hit institutions of higher 
learning. 

I have expressed my views, in previous reports, 
as to why Trinity should not in the immediate 
future expand further the undergraduate enroll- 
ment. The college, we must not forget, has al- 
ready grown considerably. Prior to. World War 
II, the largest number of undergraduate students 
was 556, at the opening of the Christmas term 
in 1940-41. At the beginning of 1956-57, the 
figure was 986, an increase of 78.8%. In a decade 
the growth has been 22.7%, 802 undergraduates 
having been enrolled at the opening of the 1946- 
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47 academic year. I wish further to point out 
that a year ago the college increased by 8.99% 
over 1955-56 the number of undergraduates. 

To add more to our student body at this time 
would make it extremely difficult to provide the 
personal type of education to which we are dedi- 
cated—small classes with a favorable teacher-stu- 
dent ratio. And the great advantages, many of 
them intangible, of a small college would be 
gone. 

There are, however, very practical reasons why 
additional expansion in the near future seems 
ill-advised. As I have already indicated, the 
coliege has grown considerably in recent years. 
Not only must this expansion be consolidated 
but standards of quality and excellence must be 
maintained. Education of this type which we 
seek to provide is expensive. It must fully justify 
the charges made for it. The college currently 
is endeavoring to reach by June, 30, 1958, the 
goal of $4,570,000 which we have set for our 
Program of Progress. As of June 30, 1957, 31.2% 
remains to put the campaign over the top. It 
must not be forgotten that the funds we are 
currently seeking in our capital gifts campaign 
are but a start in meeting the needs of the 
college in the years ahead with a student body 
of our present size. 

The oncoming increase in the number of ap- 
plications will place a heavy responsibility on the 
college and particularly on its Office of Admis- 
sions. This will be especially true if Trinity is 
not, in the near future, to add to its under- 
graduate body. 

The anticipated deluge of applications may 
well change the character of the student body. 
Without question, the academic record and the 
proven record of the candidates will improve. 
The college, however, must never lose sight of 
worthy personal qualifications in selecting its 
student body, qualifications that are essential if 
the full benefits of a Trinity education are to be 
forthcoming. Admissions must never become an 
impersonal matter, based merely on mathemati- 
cal formulae. Trinity will admit only the most 
able young men—not only able in their studies 
but outstanding in character and interested in 
doing more than just what is required to get by. 

* From the President's Report to the trustees of Trinity 
College, Sept., 1957 
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The time is coming when we can take less and 
less chance on “‘the calculated risk” because there 
will be more and more well qualified boys kmock- 
ing at our doors. It is not a favor to a boy, his 
family, or to the college to admit him if he can- 
not meet Trinity's academic standards. 

Probably one of the most difficult problems we 
face and where we will need the utmost under- 
standing on the part of alumni, parents, and 
friends concerns the ever increasing applicants 
capable of handling our academic work satis- 
factorily but who, because of numbers and _ be- 
cause of keener competition, will not gain one 
of the limited places which will have to be re- 
served for more deserving candidates. Recom- 
mendations made by alumni, parents, and friends 
will be given the most careful consideration. The 
college, as it has in the past, will continue, to 
the best of its ability, to handle applications on 
a personal basis. This, however, will be more 
and more difficult as numbers increase. ; 

With greater progress in the alumni interview- 
ing program, alumni also are in a position to 
play a prominent part in reducing the over-all 
attrition. Interviewers serve two purposes: (1) 
that of interesting promising boys in the college 
and of following them through the admissions 
procedure; and (2) that of interviewing candi- 
dates who have applied. The more active the 
alumni become in their first purpose, the more 
stable the applicants will be, especially if promis- 
ing boys can be spotted: early enough in their 


secondary school career. Accepted candidates, 
whose interest was firm from the beginning and 
whose interest remains throughout the whole 
admission process, tend to stand by their accept- 
ance more than the boys who shop around and 
toss in extra applications. 

In meeting effectively the problems of num- 
bers, adequate scholarship funds are of the ut- 
most importance. They are necessary to make 
sure that Trinity does not become a one-class 
college. This is so because our tuition, while not 
high in. comparison with that at similar institu- 
tions—it pays barely one-half of what it costs the 
college to educate a student—is, due to our stan- 
dards of quality and excellence, beyond the 
reach of many. Trinity has room only for the 
most able young men—able in their studies, out- 
standing in character, and interested in doing 
more than just what is required to get by. In 
the years ahead, Trinity will be able to fill each 
class many times with such yeung men who need 
very little or no financial assistance. Yet, the 
college, by doing so, would lose the enriching 
and broadening influence of equally fine young 
men who require scholarship help. Trinity no 
longer would be educating many who have con- 
tributed so richly to its life and to the life of our 
country and who have held scholarships. We 
must continue to seek out such fine young men 
and bring them to Trinity. But the competition 
for them will be keen. 


WANTED: An Intra-American 
Exehange Program 


By MILTON M. KLEIN sL 


Evander Childs High School, New York City 


M \NY AMERICAN teachers and students know 
more about the schools of England, Australia, 
and India than they do about the educational 
systems of their neighboring communities in the 
United States. This curious paradox emerges 
from the fact that, while we have made it 
possible for our educators and pupils to spend 
time abroad as professional guests of foreign 
countries, we have not extended similar oppor- 
tunities to them inside the United States. We 
have international exchange programs which 
permit public-school teachers from California to 
teach in the British Isles, but no domestic pro- 
gram to allow them to do the same in the schools 
of Pennsylvania. We transport Dutch high-school 
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- 
youngsters to spend a semester among Massachu- 
teen-agers, but the students of Houston, 
Tex., must acquire their knowledge of student 
life in New York City high schools from fiction- 
alized television programs, motion pictures, and 
pocket novels. 

Today, more than ever before, there is urgent 
need for bringing to bear upon the complex 
problems of education all the knowledge and 
experience that the collective wisdom of the 
teaching profession has to offer. Yet, apart from 
the scholarly literature with which the edu- 
cational journals abound, the average teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator have slim oppor- 
tunities to learn of educational developments in 
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other American communities that relate direct- 
ly to their own needs. Despite the instruments 
of mass communication that bring the world 
into the classroom, and in the face of the omni- 
present automobile and the mobility it has gen- 
erated, our teachers remain generally local and 
regional in outlook, isolated from the education- 
al world around them, uninformed of the many 
new paths their fellow schoolmen are treading. 
The informal exchanges of opinion and ex- 
perience that occur at periodic convention of 
teacher organizations have often been more fruit- 
ful to the classroom teacher than the profession- 
al literature. : 

A 16-state tour of some 80 high schools in 
1955-56, in the course of a Ford Foundation 
fellowship study, provided the writer with first- 
hand knowledge of the tragic waste represented 
by the mutual ignorance displayed by teachers 
concerning developments in neighboring com- 
munities. As the visitor, I sought information 
about local practices, but I soon found myself 
supplying it in about equal proportions. To my 
colleagues, I constituted not merely a “live” con- 
tact with the New York City school system of 
which they had heard much, but also a direct 
source of information about educational prac- 
tices in the other states I had visited. Ironically, 
the visitor from New York frequently served as 
the agent for transmitting news among educa- 
tional systems within the same state. Painfully, 
the visitor was often compelled to advise his 
hosts that some “experiment” upon which they 
had just recently embarked had already been 
discarded by an adjoining school system. More 
happily, he could assist occasionally in the solu- 
tion of a troublesome problem’ by citing the 
successful experience of another school which 
he recently had visited. 

The kind of information that teachers sought 
—about curricula, methods, administrative or- 
ganization, guidance, and salaries—could scarcely 
be provded in full by an itinerant whose own 
knowledge had been acquired by limited observ- 
ation. The professional curiosity of teachers 
could best be satisfied by visiting, observing, and 


participating in the new programs which aroused 
their interest; and such observation must be of 
more than a casual nature. 

Students had their own questions to ask, and 
it was a rare classroom visit that was not trans- 
formed, at its conclusion, into a quiz session, 
with the New Yorker queried about his own 
school system, the size of its high schools, the 
extent of their “campuses,” their curricular and 
extracurricular programs, and, of course, the 
“blackboard jungle.” The questions were the 
same in Oregon and in Maine; and the problems 
of California's youth were those troubling 
youngsters in Florida as well. Again, it appeared 
that the most effective means of gratifying the 
wholesome interest of these young persons and 
of correcting their misconceptions about the na- 
tion’s schools would be to enable them to secure 
part of their education in ‘some other school 
system. What is needed, in effect, is a program 
of planned teacher and student exchanges among 
the school systems of the United States parallel- 
ing the international exchange programs that 
already have proven so successful. 

The exchange program here envisioned should 
be effected by a system of teacher fellowships 
and student scholarships, financed by either 
public funds or the resources of the large, pri- 
vate, philanthropic foundations and admin- 
istered by the U.S. Office of Education. Teacher 
fellows Would require stipends to cover the cost 
of transportation and maintenance during the 
fellowship term; their salaries would continue 
to be paid by their home school systems. The 
student scholarships might well be financed by 
the participating school systems on a reciprocal 
basis. 

The need for exchanging experiences among 
American teachers and students is real. The 
means are readily available. The gains are fore- 
shadowed by the increased knowledge and under- 
standing our international exchange programs 
already have produced in this country and 
abroad. We have succeeded in exporting our 
ideas; now we must learn to harvest them at 
home. 


Skilled Manpower from the High Schools 


By RALPH F. BERDIE 


University of Minnesota 


For SOME REASON difhcult to explain, American 
high schools have been reluctant to take credit 
for this country’s proven ability during the past 
30 years to train highly skilled scientists and 
engineers to an extent undreamed of in other 


ages. Meanwhile, critics of our educational sys- 
tem, often uninformed and often influenced by 
vested interest, have not been reluctant to make 
the high schools responsible for what they see 
as a serious shortage of trained personnel. When 
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the easily obtainable facts are examined care- 
fully, the case for the schools becomes quite 
clear. 

If the high schools are doing a poor job of 
teaching mathematics and science, whence come 
the multitudes of engineers and scientists who 
now are operating our huge technology? With- 
out well-trained people, how have we developed 
an electronics industry which produces new mir- 
acles each day? Must all credit for this large and 
skillful working force be given to the colleges 
and universities? Do the products that come 
from our high schools justify the often severe 
criticism that has been directed toward American 
education? 

Here are some of the facts to be 
sidered. In 1930, the American population was 
123,000,000, as compared to 151,000,000 in 1950, 
an increase of 23°). In 1930, 7,700 persons earned 
a B.S. degree in engineering, as compared to 
52,000 in 1950, an increase of 575°;. In 1930, 
215,000 engineers worked in this country, as 
compared to 534,000 in 1950, an increase of 
148°... In 1930, we had only 12,000 scientists in 
this country who had Ph.D.’s. In 1950, we had 
39,000, an increase of 225°,. In 1930, of all per- 
sons employed in the Jabor force, six per cent 
. were in professions. In 1950, nine per cent of all 
our labor force were trained and working as 


con- 


professional persons.' 

During this ume, not only has the number of 
engineers and scientists increased tremendously, 
but the proportion of persons in these fields has 
not suffered. For instance, in 1926-30, of all per- 
sons receiving baccalaureate degrees, seven per 
cent had these degrees in engineering, as com- 
pared to Il per cent of all persons receiving 
baccalaureate degrees between 1946 and 1950. 

When we compare the periods of 1926-30 and 
1946-50, we find that the number of bachelor’s 
degrees given by universities increased from 
551,000 to 1,421,000, or an increase of 158°;. The 
number of degrees given in engineering increased 
by 311°, and the number of degrees in the nat- 
ural sciences increased by 122°. 

When we the number of Ph.D.'s 
given by universities during those two periods, 
we find that in 1926-30, 8,700 Ph.D.’s were grant- 


consider 


ed as compared to 21,000 in 1946-50, or an in- 
crease of 141°,. The increase in the number of 


109°°, anid 


O° 


Ph.D.’s in 


Ph.D.’s in the natural sciences was 
the increase in 
gineering was 687°, 150 to 1,180. 

Much misinformation has been presented in 
newspapers and in popular talks concerning sub- 
jects taken by high-school students. In 1928, 
2,897,000 students were in high school, as com- 


the number of en- 
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pared to 5,399,000 in 1949. This increase 
amounted to 86%. Data available at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Counseling Bureau in- 
dicate and other data published by Finch suggest 
that, in spite of this proportionate increase in 
the number of high-school students, the average 
student in 1949 was as capable intellectually as 
the average student in 1928. In 1928, of all high- 
school students, seven per cent were taking chem- 
istry and in 1949 this was eight per cent. Hand? 
has shown this does not mean, as many persons 
have interpreted it to mean, that only seven or 
eight per cent of all students took chemistry, 
since a student usually takes chemistry only once 
during his four years, and in many high-schools 
this course is offered only during the last year. 
If we can assume that approximately 20°, of ail 
high-school students are in the senior year, then 
the proportion of students taking chemistry is 
closer to 40°, than to seven or eight per cent. 
The absolute number of students taking chem- 
istry increased from 205,000 to 412,000. The ab- 
solute number of high-school students taking 
physics increased from 198,000 to 291,000, al- 
though the percentage of all students taking 
physics decreased from seven per cent to five per 
cent. The number of students taking algebra in 
the given year increased from _ 1,020,000 to 
1,449,000, although there was a proportionate 
decrease from 35°, to 27°,. The number of stu- 
dents taking trigonometry in high school in- 
creased from 37,000 to 109,000, an increase from 
1.3% to 2.0%. . 

In light of these figures, the high schools 
should not be condemned or criticized because 
they are failing to train and educate persons to 
become scientists and engineers. Rather, they 
should be lauded because of the excellent job 
they have done in preparing persons to enter the 
highly demanding fields. Regardless of how eftec- 
tive the high-school teacher of chemistry, physics, 
or mathematics is, there always will be room for 
improvement, and persons in the high schools 
are the last to be complacent about their work. 
However, they should feel very satisfied with 
their record in the past, and persons with sugges- 
tions as to how these people can improve their 
work should be sure to give these often criticized 
teachers due credit for that which they do so 
well. 


All of the figures presented as illustrations here were 
extracted from either “America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent” by Doel Wolfe (New York: Harper, 1954) or 
“Scientific Personnel Resources” (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1955). 

* H. C. Hand, “Black Horses Eat More Than White 
Horses,” AVA. U. P. Bulletin, 43:266-280, 1957. 





The Place of Speech in Education 


By ROBERT T. OLIVER 


Pennsylvania State University 


Tue QUESTION of the place of speech in educa- 
tion might be put very simply in this form: 
“Should the schools attempt to teach effective 
speech—just as they do try to teach students to 
read and to write better, and just as they provide 
instruction to assist in the interpretation of his- 
tory, philosophy, and economics?” Nobody ques- 
tions that the schools have a responsibility for 
teaching foreign languages; and there is general 
agreement that students require instruction in 
linguistics and grammar. But the subject of our 
inquiry is whether it is feasible and desirable 
for the schools to incorporate in their regular 
program the systematic study and instruction of 
the students’ native speech in all its many oral 
forms. 

This question is at once philosophical and 
highly practical. It is philosophical because it 
involves the fundamental question of who should 
be educated and for what ends. It is practical 
because it deals not with the remote needs and 
interests of individuals, but with the inmost 
qualities which most clearly distinguish man 
from all other created beings. The entire struc- 
ture of our personality, of our adjustment with 
our fellows, and (more importantly) of our own 
inner self-adjustment is involved in the manner 
of our speech. 

Speech as a subject for study in the schools 
involves the theory and the practice of methods 
of increasing our peculiarly human effectiveness 
in all of our dealings with one another. This is 
no new discovery, for the study of speech is as 
old as human history. 

Aristotle taught a course in speech which has 
been preserved for us as one of the earliest and 
finest books on the subject—his Rhetoric. Socrates 
and Plato were notable as teachers of speech. 
Cicero was not only a great orator but also wrote 
textbooks on speech for the education of the 
youth of his day. Quintilian, in his /nstitutes 
of Oratory, produced the greatest educational 
treatise of ancient times—a textbook on speech. 
Tacitus, the historian, and St. Augustine, the 
theologian, considered speech teaching among 
their highest responsibilities. All through the 
Middle Ages the study of rhetoric was one of the 
four principal studies in the schools. 

In more recent times, the value of skill in oral 
expression and communication has been repeat- 
edly emphasized. Francis Bacon put it well when 
he said, “Speak, that I may know you; for speech 
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most shows the man.” Robespierre, the fiery 
leader of the French Revolution, noted its value 
in atcomplishing great social changes when he 
pointed out, “He who can phrase it can lead it.” 
Lord Macaulay declared simply that “Parliamen- 
tary government is government by talk.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “the wisest American,” devoted 
his life to public lecturing and confided wistfully 
to his Journal his regret that no college has ever 
appointed him as a Professor of Rhetoric, for, 
as he said, “the art of putting things” is the 
greatest art of all. President John Quincy Adams 
spent 'two years teaching at Harvard University, 
developing a series of lectures on rhetoric, or 
the methods of effective public speaking. In our 
own day, Thomas Mann, the great German 
novelist, has flatly declared, “Speech is civiliza- 
tion’’—by which he meant that problems must be 
solved through discussion rather than by force. 

Despite this long history of testimony on the 
value of speech education, there are few nations 
in the world today in which the systematic and 
thorough study of speech is integrated into the 
school curricula at all levels and in many forms. 
And, for better or for worse, it is in our own 
country in which the study of speech is most 
advanced. 

In the U.S. there are more than 6,000 teachers 
of speech enrolled in the Speech Association of 
America, besides many hundreds more in such 
co-ordinate bodies as the Educational Theatre 
Association, the Speech and Hearing Association, 
and the Speech Associations of the Eastern, West- 
ern, Central, and Southern ‘States. Almost a 
dozen journals are published regularly, devoted 
to research and development in the various fields 
of speech. And a rather vast array of books has 
appeared dealing with many aspects of speech 
effectiveness. 

The subject matter of speech is at least as com- 
plex and detailed as that of the cognate fields of 
psychology, sociology, English, and linguistics. 
Courses are offered in the directing, acting, and 
production phases of theatre, radio, and _ tele- 
vision; in the correction of speech defects and in 
audiology; in public speaking, group discussion, 
conference, interviewing, and parliamentary law; 
in the oral interpretation of literature; in the 
psychology of motivation and persuasion; in voice 
and diction; in experimental and applied pho- 
netics; in general semantics; in contemporary 
socio-psychological and psychiatric theories of 
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speech communication; and in the _ historical 
study of the rich legacies of great oratory and of 
rhetorical criticism and theory. 

There is not, I believe, a .single American 
college or university in which students are not 
entitled or even required to take at least one 
course in speech; in many universities an under- 
graduate major may be completed in speech; the 
master’s degree in speech is awarded in some 
127 American universities; and the Ph.D. in 
speech, in 32 of them. , 

The reasons for this broad development of 
speech education in the American schools are 
numerous. Students demand it, for they find in 
their speech courses an opportunity and, indeed, 
a necessity for the rounded development of their 
total personal effectiveness. Many educators favor 
the work in speech, for they see it as a binding 
link between the old classical education which 
once was practical but now is largely nostalgic 
and the new  vocationalism which becomes 
dangerously thin unless it can be kept solidly 
attached to its intellectual and traditional roots. 
Above all, the study of speech is demanded by 
the great working community outside the schools 
—the business, professional, and industrial com- 
munity—which finds that an educated man is of 
value precisely in terms of his ability to bring 
to bear what he knows, feels, and believes amid 
the constantly pressing demands of personal in- 
ter-relationships. 

We function as effective human beings precise- 
ly in terms of our ability to speak effectively. 
When a child enters school at the age of six, he 


can neither read nor write, but he may have an ‘ 


oral comprehension vocabulary of some 30,000 
words and a speaking vocabulary of from 7,000 
to 8,000 words. All our lives we are affected far 


The Problem 


There IS SOME EVIDENCE to show that social 
studies objectives are often too numerous, too 
vague. Indeed, they sometimes hinder rather 
than facilitate instruction. In part, this is attri- 
butable to the fact that courses of study contain 
objectives that are more suitable for the entire 
curriculum rather than just the social studies 
portion itself. For example, a recent methods 
book in the social studies implies that the ob- 
jectives should be built around the Educational 
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more by our speaking and listening than by our 
reading and writing. It has been estimated that, 
of all our communication activities, 45% consists 
of speaking, 30° of listening, 16% of reading, 
and nine per cent of writing. It would seem that 
these proportions ought to be ,some sort of a 
guide to the kinds of education we undertake to 
give to the youth in our schools. 

The prevalent philosophy of speech education 
is that it should be designed to increase effective- 
ness in oral communication. We go astray when 
we try to set up some dogmatic standard of 
“correctnesss” of diction and try to’ force all 
speakers to conform to it. We misdirect our 
efforts when we think of any act of speech as a 
performance and try to make it impressive or 
beautiful. The study of speech involves consider- 
ation of the entire social context in which it 
occurs; and thus speech is most closely allied to 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, and even to. 
philosophy—particularly in its ethical aspects. 

The question of what kind of education a na- 
tion will provide for its citizens is a sober and 
serious matter. In the long run, it will determine 
the very nature of the state itself. In our time, 
the demands are set for us by the great challeng- 
ing facts of democracy and technology. In our 
several democratic nations, we must provide 
educational facilities that meet the genuine needs 
of the great body of the people. This is the spirit 
which I have found dynamically active in the 
thinking of the school people of Korea, Australia, 
the Philippines, and other national groups with 
whom I have “consulted” concerning speech edu- 

“cation. And this is the need which the teachers 
ef speech everywhere in our own country are 
striving in their own way to try to meet. 


of Objectives 


in the ‘Social Stidies 
By JAMES CURTIN 


University of Minnesota 


Policies Commission statement for general edu- 
cation. Certainly, social studies instruction ought 
to be related to these general objectives, but it is 
doubtful that these should furnish the only ob- 
jectives for social studies. 

To point out the confusion regarding social 
objectives, Horn' reports a study which found 
1,400 different objectives for teaching American 
history. Another study found 135 objectives for 
one course of study in social studies in a single 
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grade, 85 in the introduction to one unit alone, 
and 47 mimeographed pages of objectives for one 
junior high-school course of study. An examina- 
tion of current courses of study certainly will 
reveal that objectives abound. In fairness, it must 
be stated that there is a discernible trend in the 
direction of cutting down the number ox objec- 
tives for social studies instruction. However, there 
is still a tendency to cite too many objectives that 
are not clearly related to work in the social 
studies. 

The problem is one of developing fewer, 
sounder objectives for instruction. What should 
be considered by those who are charged with 
formulating objectives? We should start with 
the general aspect of the teaching act. Put 
simply, the teaching act requires the formulation 
of objectives, provision of experiences that will 
presumably achieve those objectives, and some 
sort of evaluation that will’ indicate how well 
the objectives have been met. Each of these steps 
is heavily conditioned by the others. For 
example, perfectly worth-while objectives might 
be stated for a particular course of study and in 
turn demand experiences unrelated to the matur- 
ation of the group for which they are intended. 
Thus, “to learn about vocational activity and 
opportunity,” stated as a social studies objective, 
would be quite inappropriate for elementary 
schools. 

Another problem has to do with the distinc- 
tion between immediate and remote objectives. 
The confusion arising from indiscriminate use of 
these two types of objectives is, indeed, consider- 
able. More often than not, remote objectives 
might be termed, appropriately, general goals 
whose importance is such that the entire curri- 
culum must be focused upon them. Such goals 
might be more profitably incorporated into the 
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philosophy of the school or district. This would 
have the salutary effect of citing objectives that 
are securely pinned to social studies content. 
Thus, in speaking of “democratic attitudes,” 
those experiences that would contribute to this 
end would be offered by social studies instruc- 
tion. Other curricular areas also, would contri- 
bute to this important remote objective. This 
would relieve social studies teachers of the 
serious implication that only in the social studies 
is this important end sought. 

In dealing with appropriate and immediate 
objectives, it would appear sensible to ask, “What 
are the important concepts that are to be 
learned?” Statements of these concepts’ would 
become, in themselves, the immediate objectives 


of instruction, If a serious attempt were to be 


made to identify major concepts, the slogans 
would be forced to go and the course of study 
would at once be related to its objectives. By 
making the concepts the immediate objectives 
and the philosophy of the school the remote ob- 
jectives, no dichotomy need be proffered. These 
can be so related that each complements the 
other. In this fashion, courses of study can be 
constructed so that by insuring the immediate 
goals or concepts, the remote objectives are ful- 
filled within the limits offered by the learner. 

The problem of objectives in social studies is 
a stubborn one, but it is amenable to solution. 
If it is kept in mind that each area of the curric- 
ulum must contribute to the aims of democracy, 
socialization, and personality development, and 
that the social studies are comprised of a body 
of knowledge that is important for its own sake, 
the picture becomes clearer. 


‘ E. Horn, “Methods of Instruction in the Social Stud- 
ies (New York: Scribner's, 1937). 


Constructing a College on a Shoestring 


By M. K. WOODHOUSE 


Coastal Carolina Junior College, Conway, S. C. 


There are very FEW of us who, as yet, have 
had actual experience in starting a college. But 
in the next 10 years there will be an enormous 
demand for experienced people to develop a 
dream into reality—people who know the haz- 
ards, the short cuts, the logical necessary steps. 
Since we started Coastal Carolina College in 
1954 with three faculty members, two chairs, 
and a table, I know from personal experience 
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the problems of inception and development. The 
first problem is money. 

Money presents two major problems in educa- 
tion, one of which is usually obscured. Every- 
one can readily see that, before a college opens 
its doors, sufficient money must be in hand to 
guarantee the faculty salaries for a year. Operat- 
ing expenses, other than salaries, can be held 
to the minimum, however. For instance, our 
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college has been most fortunate to have the un- 
qualified support of the public-school system. 
We are guests of the local high school. We have 
two rooms for offices, but otherwise we share all 
the facilities of the high school. 

Our classes are held after high-school hours 
in the classrooms occupied all day by the high 
school. Thus, our operating expenses are held 
to the minimum, and this help from the public- 
school system makes it possible to start a college 
under the simplest conditions. The hazard here 
is that people may get the impression the ar- 
rangement is satisfactory enough to be per- 
inanent. 

The second aspect of the financial problem 
is not readily seen. The accrediting agency, the 
regional association of secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities, has, as one of its stan- 
dards, the rule that a college may not be self- 
supporting from fees. Extra money must be put 
into the college annually by outside sources. 
This money is ordinarily provided for by en- 
dowments. 

If a college education is to be available for 

more than an infinitesimal minority, colleges 
must have outside financial support. This is a 
point that a person must recognize before he 
becomes a valuable trustee of a college. Once a 
businessman-trustee accepts that a college always 
will be in the red, he can be an enormous asset 
in keeping administrators from making the 
deficit unnecessarily high. 
, Trustee orientation is as important to a new 
college as student orientation. Some new colleges 
make their ‘first effort the briefing of trustees as 
to their role in the development of the college. 
As in any other activity, once the trustee knows 
what kind of activity is appropriate to him, he 
is able to function effectively on the school’s 
behalf. 

For a college to initiate operation eftectively, 
vet on a small budget, it is best to be sponsored 
as a branch of an already accredited institution. 
Our college is an off-campus branch of the 
College of Charleston (S.C.), an institution 
which has maintained an enviable reputation 
for superior work, especially in the sciences. The 
administration at the College of Charleston, hav- 
ing the know-how as well as high standards, 
saved us from innumerable errors which might 
have been made in the process of becoming 
established. It also provides College of Charles- 
ton credits to our students with which no ad- 
missions officer of a senior college or university 
will argue, since he knows the standards of the 
parent institution, When a local community can 
get a substantial sum of money from leading 
citizens to underwrite the first few vears of a col- 
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lege’s life and then secure the support of a col- 
lege nearby to provide the necessary guidance, 
which in the long run is more important than 
the accreditation, the possibilities of a college 
are at hand. 

The current trend is towards junior or com- 
munity colleges. Certainly, becoming a junior 
college is the first step and, unless millions of 
dollars are readily available, this is the obviously 
sensible way to start. At this point, the college 
meets its greatest hazard—the student. 

The faculty of a new college must accept that 
the average high-school graduate who is going 
to college prefers the school with the football 
team and the dormitory. The scion of leading 
families in the community continues to go to 
the leading colleges. In your first few years you 
will not attract the student who is already pre- 
destined for another college; he goes on. That 
leaves two general types: the superior student 
who, for financial would never have 
gone to college, and the boy who thinks that, 
as long as it does not cost much, he might as 
well have the prestige of going to college. The 
latter group dominates. It must be understood 
that all of these people have the “paper cre- 
dentials” to be admitted to accredited colleges. 

The first type, the student who is intelligent 
and industrious, is a rather rare creature. The 
other type comprises the close to 50°, of fresh- 
man classes which leave most colleges at the end 
of the first year. There just will be a bigger per- 
centage of them in your school. He is the ill-pre- 
pared, he is indolent, and books could not in- 
terest him less. He probably has gotten through 
high school without the proverbial “cracking of 
a book” and is slow to realize that college is not 
an extension of high school in this respect. This 
realization decimates the sophomore class. 

For the first few years you walk a tightrope. 
You become an expert in maintaining a minimal 
standard on one hand and in maintaining a con- 
tinuing student body with the other, while keep- 
ing the community enthusiastic about your 
work. So far, in our case, this has worked. Each 
year a new college can anticipate that the en- 
trance examinations of, the students will show 
an increase in-intellectual calibre of the students 
and, over a long stretch, the college will establish 
a reputation for good work which will attract 
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more students who are really college material. 
The student is not only a hazard in his class- 
room performance, but he becomes your best 
ambassador to bring in new students. Publicity 
can pour out of your ofhce into the newspapers 
week alter week, year after year, and yet people 
will not know you are in the community or 
know what you are doing. But when a student 
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speaks, he is heard. From each incoming class 
you gather comments of how. tolerantly ex-stu- 
dents regard you. The student who fails usually 
recommends the school as a hard place where 
one learns something. 

No college can afford to postpone plans for a 
permanent plant with expensive equipment and 
buildings involving the expenditure of large 
sums. Perhaps the first illusion which people 
eager for educational advances are prone to drop 
into is that the wealthy businessmen of a com- 
munity can be tipped over for several hundred 
thousand dollars simply by your dream. This is 
not true. The average corporation is not going 
to give large sums to formless enthusiasms, even 
when they need to save on their income tax. Al- 
so, junior colleges so far have had little success in 
cashing in on money being distributed by the 
large foundations. 

Therefore, some concrete planning must be 
done on fund-raising. No end of small schemes 
for acquiring grass-roots support can be con- 
cocted to fit the individual locality. And such 
small contribution campaigns should not be 
overlooked, as anyone familiar with alumni-giv- 
ing programs will testify. 

One of the most expensive parts of a college 
development program is the building program. 


Conventional ideas of college campuses run to 
Georgian red brick or stone Gothic, and these 
ideas are expensive. Interesting new campuses 
are going up in wood construction and con- 
temporary design. Almost any community can 
afford a small campus tailored to its true needs. 

Curriculum tailored to real needs also will save 
money. The latest trend in education is away 
from cake decoration and back to Latin. To us 
who were educated in mathematics, Latin, and 
English, these are the very backbone of true edu- 
cation. Now they have the value of being revived 
and popular. Not only for the inherent value of 
being educated or the social prestige of “being 
in vogue” does the new college’s curriculum 
need to adhere to the classical subjects, but it is 
cheaper. Fewer instructors can handle a normal 
student body if too many frills are not intro- 
duced. 

I am not contending that a few faculty mem- 
bers should teach hundreds of students; our 
college restricts classes to 35 students each. But 
even in a simple stituation, the frills are the def- 
icit-builders. 

A college on a shoestring is a_ possibility. It 
takes careful planning, wise use of resources, a 
sure tread, and a creative flair. 


The Danforth Teacher Study 


Grant Program 
By PRESSLEY C. McCOY 


The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis 


One OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS facing manv 
teachers in our colleges and universities is that 
of finding the financial means for completing 
their doctoral degrees. Since 1954, 169 teachers 
have found the solution to this program through 
the Danforth Teacher Study Grant, Program. 
This fellowship, one of numerous programs of- 
fered by the foundation, was set up to raise the 
quality of teaching in our institutions of higher 
learning. From 50 to 70 grants are made each 
year to men and women, without bar of race or 
color, who give promise of becoming coilege 
teachers of unusual strength and competence 
and are prepared to engage upon a 12-month 
program of graduate study. 

The Danforth Foundation was established in 
1927 by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Danforth of 
St. Louis to serve the needs of young men and 
women, with special emphasis: upon the cultural! 
and spiritual aspects of education. Toward this 
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end the foundation confines its activities very 
largely to the area of higher education, especially 
to the recruiting and training of competent 
teachers in all fields. 

Lach year the foundation invites all accredited 
colleges within the U.S.A. to nominate one or 
more teachers for study grants. Institutions with 
a student body up to 2,000 are invited to nom- 
inate one teacher; institutions with a student 
body between 2,000 anil 4,000 are invited to 
nominate two teachers; institutions with a stu- 
dent body in excess of 4,000 are invited to make ° 
three nominations. 

To be eligible, a teacher must be between the 
ages of 25 and 40, have had at least one year 
of successful graduate study and three years of 
teaching experience (two of which must have 
been on the college level). Those receiving the 
grants are chosen on the basis of potential ex- 
cellence as teachers, outstanding academic abil- 
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ity, personality congenial to the classroom, and 
integrity amd character, including serious inquiry 
within the _ Judaeo-Christian tradition. Appli- 
cants with deep rootage in some non-Christian 
faith, and willing to participate actively in a pre- 
dominantly Christian program, are given equal 
consideration. 

These appointments will allow the Danforth 
Teacher one-half his salary for the academic year 
(usually nine and a half months), plus one-sixth 
of his salary for each dependent listed in his 
‘latest tax return up to a total of his full salary, 
or not exceeding $4,600. The minimum grant 
is $2,100. In addition, the Danforth Teacher is 
given tuition and official fees at the graduate 
school of his.choice. 

The teachers already selected represent 138 


different colleges and universities. Sixty-nine 
were on the faculties of state universities, while 
100 were instructors in private and denomina- 
tional colleges. All major disciplines are well 
represented among the appointees, with the 
highest percentage of applications coming from 
the fields of English, music, art, sociology, his- 
tory, and speech. 

Unless a teacher is dedicated and highly com- 
petent, he will be unable to awaken his students 
to that “vision of greatness” which Mr. White- 
head claimed to be essential to true education. 
By offering financial assistance and a relation- 
ship of encouragement, the foundation hopes to 
strengthen the total dimension of American 
higher education. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNFORTUNATE (?) TERMINOLOGY 


La MEN who appoint themselves critics of what 
the schools are doing are prone to seize upon 
certain catchwords, against which they inveigh 
at length. For the educationist, who sees the 
ludicrous in some of their misapprehensions, the 
seriousness of these misapprehensions—whether 
genuine or assumed—is often underestimated. 

It has been a favorite pastime in recent years 
to decry the jargon which seems to build up in 
any field—pedageese (sic!) in the case of educa- 
tion. It is not my purpose to add another two- 
cents’ worth to an already overlabored matter. 
My purpose is more serious: while granting that 
the development of a professional terminology is 
almost unavoidable and perhaps desirable, | am 
raising the question as to the extent to which 
the terms employed have invited extraneous 
criticism. What should concern us here is the 
damage that has been done to ideas (that were— 
and are—good-in-themselves) by inviting an asso- 
ciation of ideas not at all intended. 

A covey of terms seems to imply political con- 
notations. Without inquiring too deeply into 
the nature of the interest evinced by “interested” 
laymen, I have been forced to admit in meeting 
groups of them on field surveys that, in local 
applications at least, there have been some 
grounds for certain of these misapprehensions. 
Many a “man in the street” is horrified at the 
thought that social studies are being taught in 
the schools, for to him the term seems to indicate 
“the study (and probably the advocacy) of so- 
cialism,”” hence the overthrow of the system by 
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which he has amassed the hard-earned dollars 
which he is now forced to contribute toward the 
support of the schools. Closely allied is the man 
who objects to the introduction of progresstve 
techniques. He is probably a member of the Old 
Guard, to whom anything progressive smacks 
of radicalism, mayhap even of revolution. (We 
may note in passing that radicalism has almost 
completely lost its favorable denotations.) An- 
other brother-in-arms may fear democracy in the 
classroom as a cloak for creeping bolshevism. 
Still another is certain that freedom to develop 
is but a polite way of saying “unrestrained 
license.”” Even liberal education has its oppo- 
nents, for liberal like radical seems nowadays to 
have been separated in vulgar thought from its 
root meaning. 

Social studies is again suspect as “some sort 
of afternoon tea-party’” or etiquette or social 
dancing. Motivation is decried as “indoctrina- 
tion” or at least as “propaganda” (another good 
word gone wrong). The child-centered school 
is interpreted as the “child-pampered” school, 
and the core curriculum (actually spelled in one 
instance as the “corps curriculum”) suggests a 
cadre. One man even told me that there was no 
place in the educational program for the hu- 
manities because humanitarianism had gone out 
of style. 

Enough terms have been suggested to evoke 
from the thoughtful reader similar misinterpret- 
ations which have confronted him, even though 
he may not have realized wherein lay, the diff- 
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culty. That some of these misinterpretations are 
willful must be admitted. The accuser may 
realize that he is inviting others to a wrongful 


interpretation of what he himself understands, , 


but he seizes upon it as a “popular” means of 
enlisting support for his own nefarious attack 
(actuated by attitudes which he can thus keep 
hidden and avoid mentioning). We in education 
have provided him with ammunition by employ- 
ing a terminology that is open to such double 
entendre. Might the Rugg books (to cite a classic 
example) have met with a better reception from 
“civic-minded” organizations if they had not 
carried a social-studies label? 


It may be too late in the day to rescue or sal- 
vage some of the terms that have been mentioned 
here. Perhaps the educationally-good, which 
some of them represent when they are interpret- 
ed at their best, may have to be scrapped along 
with the terminology. At any rate, we may take 
warning for the future that the names by which 
we call our programs be so chosen that they 
smell sweeter, as some of these educational] roses 
might have done had their nomenclature been 
otherwise. 

REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EDUCATORS AND THE P.T.A. 


An EDITORIAL in SCHOOL AND Society (Dec. 22, 
1956) contained this statement: “The parents 
should run their homes, without uninvited direc- 
tion by the teachers. The principals and the teach- 
ers should operate the schools, without interfer- 
ence by the parents.” Is education so simple that 
home and school can be separated in function? 
When parents send children to us as products 
of the home, they inevitably influence our teach- 
ing both as to content and to method. When we 
as teachers require or suggest such items as books, 
rules of safety and health, or English usage,. are 
we not influencing the home? Surely it is im- 
possible to run homes and operate schools with 
parents and teachers as separate from each other. 

While abuses may be found, doubtlessly, it 
must be to the credit of educators and P.T.A. 
members that accord has prevailed in so many 
places. Surely we must commend the P.T.A. for 
the desire to do what it can for children in 
school. Time and agéin we are impressed with 
the earnestness of parents and their attempts to 
co-operate. 

Still, too many teachers seem to forget that the 
modern parent may be fairly well educated. In 
a recent P.T.A. Workshop at the University of 
Akron, one college teacher, himself a parent, 
commented: “These people are better informed 
than we think they are.”” However, some educa- 
tors have wanted parents to keep hands off the 
schools, and teachers often object to attending 
P.T.A. meetings, though the name of the organ- 
ization implies teacher membership. Certainly a 
P.T.A. has more to offer than extra dollars to 
purchase school supplies, which probably ought 
to be provided for in the school budget anyway. 

Have educators shown the leadership so de- 
sired by the P.T.A.? Have pressure tactics orig- 
inated chiefly when ineffective adminstrators 
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acted without working directly with parents? 
Remember, as long as schools exist under any 
degree of local control and finance in our dem- 
ocracy, so long must we include representatives 
of the people in both our planning and evalua- 
tion of education. 
HELEN W. PAINTER 
WILLIAM I. PAINTER 


University of Akron (Ohio) 
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Edueationists and the AAUP 


: AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
sors had a total membership of 36,415 in 1956. The 
field of specialization most represented was English 
with 4.239 members, after which came Education with 
2.477, Modern Languages with 2,378, and the other 
fields with fewer members. The AAUP embraces the 
entire extent of the professorship—not only teachers 
of traditionally academic subjects, but also persons 
who instruct in such areas as Business Administration. 

glance at the names of the officers, council, com- 
mittee members, and district panels of the association 
will show representation from all types of -subjects. 
Of the 2,500-odd members from the field of Educa- 
tion, there are who serve in a national 
capacity: three of Committee C, and one 
each of Committees D and G. 

It would be interesting to know why there are no 
educationists among the national officers and council- 
men. If one’s recollection is right, there have been 
isolated instances of specialists in Education serving 
in the higher reaches of the AAUP. Could it be that 
educationists are so overorganized that they have little 
the association? Are 
of academic freedom 
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members 


only 


time, 
they 


patience, or energy for 


uninterested in the issue 
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and tenure? Or are the AAUP academicians so pre- 
judiced against professors of education that they 
maneuver them out of positions of leadership? 
Probably no one of these reasons is the correct one. 
Perhaps there is a combination of causes. At any rate, 
it does seem odd that educationists, who are ex- 
perienced in matters of leadership and administrative 
action, appear to take a back seat in the AAUP. 
—W.W.B. 


HONORS WORK AND ADVANCED 
STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


‘THE NuMBER of University of Michigan students 
who go on to graduate study in psychology has been 
increased substantially as a result of an honors pro- 
gram started in 1950 for superior undergraduate 
students. Now in its eighth year, the psychology 
honors program was incorporated in the fall of 1957 
into a stepped-up program for superior students in 
all departments of the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts. 

In an evaluation of the psychology program, 
Associate Prof. Wilbert J. McKeachie and Instructor 
Richard C. Teevan state its purpose is to “provide 
opportunity for the intelligent, motivated student to 
learn more about psychology and to realize his own 
capabilities.” John W. Atkinson, associate professor 
in the department, helped design the program. 

The evaluation report shows that between 1946 
and 1951 Michigan produced only four undergraduate 
psychology majors who went on to earn doctorate 
degrees from a major college and to receive sub- 
stantial fellowships or grants from a major founda- 
On the other 
36 out of 49  psy- 

graduate 


tion for further study in psychology. 
hand, between 1951 and = 1955, 
chology honors students entered 
The report stated: 


schools. 


Since standards for admission to the University were 
not raised during this period, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the honors program has been a major factor 
in the change from an “also ran” to a major producer 
of graduate students in psychology. 

Our discussion of production of psychologists does not 
imply that this should be the major goal of an honors 
program. The major goals are critical thinking, dis- 
ciplined curiosity, increased understanding—in short, those 
of liberal education. Unfortunately, these are less easily 
measured, but our judgment is that the honors program 
has been successful by any criteria. 


The honors program started with I] seniors, select- 
ed largely on the basis of grade average in their first 
three They read major works 
of Freud, Hull, Lewin, as well as their philosophical 
Plato, Bacon. Mill, 


cussing them in a special honors seminar. 


vears of college. the 


predecessors, and James, dis- 


Each student completed an experiment under close 
supervision of a faculty member and by the end « 
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the year wrote a thesis comparable to a master’s de- 
gree dissertation. He also underwent oral examina- 
tion on both thesis and honors work. 

Essentially, this is the pattern of the program to- 
day, McKeachie and Teevan point out, with the 
addition of supplemental honors programs for fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors. For the lower class 
levels, special recitation sections of elementary psvy- 
chology were offered to students who wished to reac 
further than required for the course. 

An immediate show of interest was evident by 
the receipt of 150 applications, out of which 54 stu- 
dents were chosen for the senior program. They were 
tutored in small groups of two-hour discussion periods 
weekly. The writers conclude: 

One of the major problems still to be solved is the 
matter of selection. The important thing in the student's 
success seems to be his motivation, and some students 
who have done poorly in other classes seem to come to 
life in the special ones. Unfortunately, we don’t know how 
to select such students. We do know, however, that many 
students want to work harder and apparently profit from 
special treatment. 


COLUMBIA’S YEAR-ROUND 
MEDICAL COURSE 


THE YEAR-ROUND term of study which replaced the 
old semester system at Columbia University’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. has been pronounced a 
success by Dean Willard C. Rappleye in his annual 
report, Oct., 1957, to Pres. Grayson Kirk. The plan, 
which gives students five academic years in four cal- 
endar years, is an important segment of a continu- 
ing program designed by the college to keep pace 
with a changing philosophy of medical education. 
Dean Rappleye stated: 

The new attitude is to regard it as a graduate discipline 
requiring integration of the entire learning process. The 
whole undergraduate medical course must be looked 
upon as a unit, not as a series of independent and more 
or less water-tight compartments. This is a characteristic 
which distinguishes medical instruction from most other 
divisions of a university. 


Dean Rappleye declared that the whole-year 
schedule in the clinical part of the third and fourth- 
year medical curriculum has “more than 
fruitful,” and makes it possible to integrate fully the 
teaching schedules with the operation of the hospitals 
and clinics at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center and the other hospitals in New York City and 
State with which Columbia is affiliated. Under the 
year-round study plan, third-year students register im- 
mediately upon completion of their second year. In 
effect, the student remains in constant attendance 
from the beginning of his second year until gradua- 
tion, except for one month’s vacation each year. The 
program, which was initiated several years ago with- 
out public announcement, has provided instruction 
of “about five academic years in four calendar years” 
and has permitted the more intensive and. complete 
study of many problems of medicine and longer stu- 
dent contacts with clinic patients and their problems. 
The dean continued: 

It has also given the student a real sense of responsibil- 
ity similar to what he will later assume when he goes into 
hospital training or medical practice. It has also allowed 


become 


him, under the system of electives, to set 
for research and investigation, which are 
highly important tools of real education. 

The scheduling of the time of the students permits 
them to elect the last period in the third -year and 
the first period in the fourth year into a six-month 
solid assignment for research. Some of the students in 
this group ‘have gone to such places as New Guinea 
for a half-year to do research in tropical medicine 
and to participate in the medical care of the local 
population. ‘ 

Phe college has had great success in keeping abreast 
of changes in medical care, hospital insurance, labor 
union fringe benefits, government participation in 
health service, the support by business and industry 
of medical research, and other aspects of contempor- 
ary attitudes toward health and welfare. “We have 
been adapting our whole program to the changing 
demands and opportunities that these changes exact 
and offer,” the dean explained. ‘The twelve-month 
study plan, for example, has the great merit of in- 
tegrating fully our instructional program with the 
year-round demands for hospitals, clinic and medical 
care services. 

Further excerpts 
follow: 


aside periods 
recognized as 


from Dean Rappleye'’s report 


The objective of the medical course is to produce 
neither a specialist nor a physician who can render every 
tvpe of professional care, but rather one who, after an 
internship, is prepared to begin practice as a well-round- 
ed, competent, safe, and conscientious family physician 
or to go forward into advance work in a limited field 
of practice. Another feature of our present day educa- 
tional plan is to train self-starting, self-directing, and 
self-propelling students who have a broad cultural back- 
ground rather than a concentration in the sciences and 
who, under the guidance and supervision of skilled teach- 
ers, may secure elements of a real education which, at 
the professional level, must always be largely self-educa- 
tion. In the instruction itself, the emphasis is placed in- 
creasingly on the longitudinal nature of disease and the 
changes which occur in the individual throughout his 
entire life span rather than on the occasional acute illness 
or episode of disability. 

Importance is increasingly being placed in the evalua- 
tion of the student upon his ability to think for himself, 
to demonstrate initiative, imagination, intellectual cu- 
riosity, scientific critique and resourcefulness, to face al- 
ternatives and to make decisions and to develop under- 
standing of diseases and of people rather than knowledge 
alone. The reliance is being placed upon performance, 
judgement, discrimination, and the intellectual: self-re- 
liance which reveals the: intangibles and imponderables 
that mark the true physician. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


[He AMERICAN sysTEM of higher education is “very 
much superior to that of Europe,” claimed Earl 
McGrath, professor of higher education, 
College, Columbia University, at the Third Annual 
Institute on College Administration, University of 
Michigan, this past summer. This has been accom- 
plished by the presence of laymen on college and 
university boards, in the U.S., compared to academic 


Teachers 


bodies in Europe which determine the purposes of 
higher education. With laymen deciding the purposes 
of American institutions, a more diversified type of 
young 


education has been made available to more 
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persons and adults. “If this were not so in our so- 
ciety, there would be little support for our institu- 
tions. . 

The major concern for diversified higher education 
was first pointed out in the U.S. during World War 1, 
when it was learned that our “Doughboys” had very 
little knowledge of their own society. Experts attri- 
buted this fact to the high degree of specialization 
institutions. Further, the increase of de- 
mocratization has| called upon higher education for 
new services. “The U.S. dream of higher education, 
making it accessible to as many as possible, has become 
nearer to being fulfilled. This is a sign of great vital- 
ity and health.” 

Since the early 1930's, the U.S. has undergone a 
change in philosophy. If higher education does not 
accept this change, a new, less desirable type of learn 
ing might take over. As an example, Dr. McGrath 
mentioned the de-emphasis of Greek and Latin. Be- 
cause the aims and purposes of such studies are no 
longer geared to the life of our time, there is less 
interest in them. 

Persons with the widest possible types of purposes 
should be involved in developing the purpose of 
higher education—from the board of trustees to the 
student in the laboratory. In the consideration of 
definite purpose in American higher education, the 
needs of the present society and the needs of the 
individual, which might vary greatly, must be con- 
sidered. 


in our 


LACK OF LIBERAL ARTS HANDICAPS 
_ ENGINEERING GRADUATES 


tHE LACK of liberal arts courses in the curricula of 
engineering schools is handicapping the advancement 
of graduate engineers in industry, according to four 
executives of engineering companies questioned by 
Product Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publication. 

Oscar G. Bureh, vice-president of research and en- 
gineering, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., revealed: 

In basic sciences and various engineering studies, recent 
graduates are as proficient, if not more proficient, than 
those of past years. In general, however, we find that 
engineering graduates are deficient in at least three as- 
pects: They are unable to get their ideas across to man- 
agement in a concise, understandable manner either 
orally or in the form of written reports. This indicates a 
lack of training in English. Their ideas of economics and 
general business are most inadequate and they have a very 
limited background in the arts. This results in their hav- 
ing difficulties in industry in the general field of human 
relations, particularly with other departments of their 
own companies. 

John H. Grenning, 
Home Corp., stated: 

The man graduating from engineering school today 
is better trained in the sciences and humanities than his 
predecessors. However, because of the intensity of the 
recruiting efforts by certain organizations, his adjustment 
to the realities of industrial life is made more difficult. 


William A. 
gineer, General Controls Co., came the following: 


chief engineer, Micromatic 


From Ray, president and chief en- 


Automatic control companies and others manufacturing 
highly-engineered products will be more successful if 
their top management is cultivated from broadly ex- 
perienced men with a strong engineering background. 
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Granting this, we feel recent engineering graduates, as 
a whole, have not received sufficient academic training in 
such management requirements as finance, law, market- 
ing and sales in conjunction with their engineering 
training. 

Dr. Lester C. Van Atta, technical information and 
education, Hughes Aircraft Co., declared: 

College graduates, generally, and particularly graduates 
of engineering curricula, too often are weak in the funda- 
mental concepts of science and mathematics and lack 
facility in advanced mathematics techniques. They often 
are unable to write or speak clear, concise English, or 
even to read with precise understanding, and are not well 
versed in economics, politics, history and other liberal arts 
subjects. 

A suggestion, made by two of the executives, re- 
ferred to the trend towards extension of the four-year 
undergraduate course in engineering to five years. 
Examination of this practice indicates that, in most 
cases, the additional year is devoted to further train- 
ing in technical subjects. It would be much more 
profitable, they felt, to use the equivalent of this 
year for introducing more liberal arts subjects into 
the five-year engineering curriculum. 


FORCES AFFECTING EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


James E. ALLEN, Jr., State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, told the Sixth Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, 
Nov. 9, 1957, that four powerful influences are com- 
plicating the administration of education in New 
York today. 

The first is “the exploding birth rate with result- 
ing high enrollments. With no prospect for any 
lowering of the birth rate, expanding enrollments 
will continue to be a major problem.” He cited state 
attendance figures which show, since 1953, there has 
been a steady 100,000 rise each year in school en- 
rollment. 

“Lengthening attendance” is the 
“More people are seeking more education and thus 
staying in school for a greater number of years. In 
1900 only 15 percent of the high school age group 
was in high school; today this figure has risen to over 
80 percent. In 1900 only 4 percent of the college age 
group was in college; today, 35 to 40 percent is re- 


second factor. 


ceiving higher education.” 

“Exploding fields of knowledge” constitute the 
third influence. “Our schools find themselves faced 
with the problem of ever-expanding fields of knowl- 
edge to be covered. In science, engineering, medicine 
—indeed in all fields, new discoveries, new attitudes, 
new deveolpments add constantly to the material 
which the courses offered in our schools and colleges 
are expected to cover.” 

The final influence is “our shrinking world.” “Of 
basic importance in a balanced curriculum is an em- 
phasis on a more adequate knowledge of our world 
and its peoples. Gone are the days when geography 
and world history were merely the study of.‘Far away 
Our schools 
must extend our knowledge of our shrinking world 


places with strange sounding names.’ 


so that we may have the appreciation and compre- 
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hension of the interdependence of all peoples nec- 
essary for living as good neighbors.” 
These pressures, said the Commissioner, give us some 
measure of the responsibility which is facing education. 
We know that money alone cannot bring about 
better schools. We must find out how to make the wisest 
use of funds available. Economy in our schools does not 
mean that less money is needed. We all know that far 
greater expenditures are essential if our schools are to 
maintain and advance. quality. True economy in educa- 
tion is first, the provision of sufficient funds to ensure 
quality, and second, the careful, prudent use of those 
tunds for those things and in those ways which contribute 
most to quality. : 
- Dr. Allen emphasized that the citizens’ committees 
should gain the active support of leading, influential citizens 
and should increase stress on knowing the facts. He also 
urged the 1,200 local citizens’ committees in the state to 
develop a program incorporating the following points: 
a continuing emphasis on quality in our schools—insist- 
ence on priority for the basic essentials of good education; 
intensified efforts in recruiting good people for teaching; 
spirited defense against unjust criticism of the schools; 
increasing support for higher school budgets, stemming 
from the realization that a much larger share of our 
income must go into education; and unremitting efforts 
to obtain and support good candidates for positions on 
schoo! boards. : 


ATOMIC ENERGY GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
IS BROADENED 


THe Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION has 
one of its special fellowship programs 
tablishing the “AEC Special Fellowships in Nuclear 
Science and Engineering” to provide a total of 150 
grants on “a one-year basis to first-, second., and 
third-year graduate students. The fellowships carry 
basic stipends of $1,600, $1,800, and $2,000, respec- 
tively, with additional allowances for dependents, 
tuition, and travel. The original program, called 
“AEC Special Fellowships in Nuclear Energy Tech- 
nology,” was announced on Oct. 30, 1956, and sup- 
ported one year of study at the first-year graduate 
level. The revised program is the result of the in- 
creased demand for scientists and engineers with 
more advanced training in yuclear technology and 
provides the opportunity for a large number of grad- 
uate students to pursue, at certain universities, studics 
in the nuclear aspects of conventional scientific and 


broadened 
by es- 


engineering disciplines in addition to basic work in 
the reactor technology field. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, which 
operates under contract with the Oak Ridge Opera- 
tions Office of the Commission, will continue to ad- 
minister the broadened program. The institute also 
administers for the Commission the Special Fellow- 
ships in Radiological Physics, the Special Fellowships 
in Industrial Hygiene, and the ORINS Graduate 
Fellowship Program. 

A fellowship board composed of representatives of 
industry, educational institutions, and the Commis- 
sion will make the final selection of the 1958-59 
candidates about March 15, 1958. Applications are 
open to graduates in chemistry, engineering, math- 
ematics, and physics. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from the University Relations Division, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 117, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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“The public image of the science teacher as the absent- 
minded professor, the ineffectual, eccentric egghead who 
must be teaching high school chemistry because he can’t 
find another job—these are the stereotypes a thoughtless 
people perpetuate. The man who would not think of 
questioning the word of his doctor or lawyer or plumber 
does not hesitate to question the views of his child’s class- 
room teacher, does not hesitate to tell how his school ot 
his alma mater should be run.” 


SUMMA CUM LAUDE STATISTICS 
AT AMHERST 

It may be more difficult to get into college now than 
30 vears ago, but the proportion of top-flight: graduates 
is considerably higher. According to figures released this 
past fall by Amherst College, there were three times as 
many summa cum laude graduates in the last 10 years 
as in any other 10-year period. In addition, the top grad- 
uates represent more fields than ever before, with ‘the 
sciences showing the greatest increase. 

Among the reasons for the increase at Amherst is the 
higher intellectual ability of students fostered by a broad 
and intense curriculum instituted after World War II 
and an honors program with individual work for about 
half of each senior class. The majority of the summa 
graduates are in service occupations. The largest single 
number is in teaching. Less than a 10th are in business. 

The survey covered all summa graduates from 1927 to 
1957. Amherst has had 76 summa graduates in 30 vears. 
Of these, 50 have graduated since 1947. 

QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF PHYSICS 

Elmer Hutchisson; director, American Institute of 
Physics, announced in Nov. that the institute is embark- 
ing on a program to help improve the quality and quan- 
tity of physics taught in high school and college. This 
program is being conducted in collaboration with the 
American Association of Physics Teachers and the 
American Physical Society with the support of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education and the National 
Science Foundation. 

This educational plan, which has important implica- 
tions for the teaching of science in America, aims to make 
the study’ of a basic course in physics a “must” for every 
secondary school student; to encourage qualified young 
people to seek careers in physics; to evaluate the feasibil- 
ity of teaching physics to large numbers of students by 
the use of TV and color motion pictures despite the great 
shortage of science teachers; and to assess the increasing 
need for physicists in a technological society and to 
strengthen physics instruction in high schools and_ col- 
leges for non-science majors. To achieve these objectives. 
the American Institute of Physics has added two profes- 
sors to its staff: Grant O. Gale, on leave from the depart- 
ment of physics, Grinnell College. and William C. Kelly. 
on leave from the department of physics, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

The examination of the high school of today for the 
purpose of planning its future was the central theme 
of a national Conference on the American High School. 
held at the University of Chicago, Oct. 28-30, 1957. Some 
1,100 educators, including those from foreign countries. 
attended the conference, which was sponsored by the 
University of Chicago in collaboration with the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. About one-third of 
the registrants were laymen, members of school boards 
and citizens councils; another third, deans and professors 
of education, college presidents, and teachers; and most 
of the others, high-school principals and schcol superin 
tendents. 

Of highest interest among 18 topics of the conference 
were the high-school curriculum, achievement standards 
in the high school, freedom and discipline, and secondary 
education of a diversified high-school population. The 
speakers included Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center for 
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Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford Uni- 


versitv; Robert S$. Gilchrist, superintendent of schools 
University City, Mo.; I. James Quillen, dean, School of 
Education, Stanford University; William H. Cornog. 
superintendent, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, HL; John W. Melcher, assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction and director, Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Madison, Wis.; Henry Steele Com- 
mager, professor of history, Columbia University; 
Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board, New York 
Life Insurance Co., and chairman, President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School; Roy E. Larsen, 
president, Time, Inc., and chairman, board cf directors, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education; Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education; and Francis 
S. Chase, chairman, department of education, and Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, chancellor—both of the University of 
Chicago. (An article, based on Chancellor Kimpton’s 
address to the conference, will be presented in a forth- 
coming issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY.) 


GREATER INTEREST IN ACADEMIC 
WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Michigan high-school students are showing greater con- 
cern for academic achievement and becoming more in- 
terested in mathematics and science, according to results 
of a state-wide survey of high-school principals presented 
in Nov. at the- University of Michigan's 29th annual 
Principal-Freshman and Junior College Conference by 
Clyde Vroman, the universitv’s director of admissions. 
Many schools have begun special programs of instruction 
for their more able students. About two-thirds of the 
135 Michigan schools responding to the survey said they 
now had these programs, including nearly half those who 
had only one to 50 seniors last vear. More students and 
their parents are becoming interested in the possibility 
of going to college, but apprehension about being ad- 
mitted also has grown somewhat. 

When asked, “What can The University of Michigan 
do to help you to prepare students for college?” many 
principals encouraged the university to continue stressing 
the importance of good academic records in high school 
and maintaining present admission standards. College 
costs ‘were mentioned when the principals were asked 
to describe “any new pressures—good or bad—which are 
influencing vour educational program to an unusual de- 
gree.” At the same time, principals were critical of the 
influence of. “rampant materialism: and prosperity” on 
students, noted a “lack of study budget and = environ- 
ment,“and said“the social desirability of college is reach- 
ing more and more students who are not college material.” 
One principal summed up student trends at his school 
rather succinctly: “Nothing unusual, same old indiffer- 
ence.” But, for the overwhelming majority, this was not 
the case. 

UNIVERSITY AND HUMAN DIGNITY 

In a recent issue of the (London) Times Educational 
Supplement, Prof. Michael Polanyi is quoted as follows: 
“To exclude black students from a university is an in- 
sult to their human dignity; it is inhuman. To separate 
them in special university reserves under white super- 
vision is an oppression. To pretend that it is done to pre- 
serve their native culture is intellectual dishonesty. To 
demand the participation of a university in a programme 
of inhumanity, oppression, and intellectual dishonesty 
is a violation of academic freedom.” 


WHAT IS GOOD EDUCATION? : 

Max R. Goodson, the new dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University, states that his concept of “good 
education” embraces the following results: “First, the dis- 
cipline we seek to develop in the child is internal and 
self-instilled. Second, the educational experience of the 
child is life-related. Third, education is designed to 
satisfy the interests and needs of the learner. Fourth, 
‘good education’ increases the capacity of the student to 
think constructively and to make valid judgements, teach- 
ing him to discriminate between the desirable and the 
less desirable. Fifth, ‘good education’ provides peopie with 
an opportunity to enjoy the arts—music, painting, theater, 
etc. Sixth, ‘good education’ teaches people to get along 
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with one another [and] Seventh, ‘good education’ makes 
a person eager to study the critical problems and issues 
of his community, state, nation and world.” 

WORLD ILLITERACY TODAY 

There are 700,000,000 adult illiterates—more than two- 
fifths of the world’s adult population. The major areas 
of illiteracy are in Asia, Africa, and Central and South 
America. These surface facts introduce to the reader a 
wealth of figures and findings on a great educational 
problem, set forth in a new Unesc> book, “World Illiter- 
acy at Mid-Century.” In brief summaries and conclusions 
the book interprets the tables of figures, relates illiteracy 
to the questions of economic progress and of industrializa- 
tion, and indicates paths of remedial action. 

“Progress in the reduction of illiteracy is closely related 
to other aspects of educational, social and economic prog- 
ress of a community, a country, or of the world as a 
whole,” savs the Preface. And the Conclusion states: “The 
evidence clearly -points to the supreme importance of ex: 
tending universal primary education as the basic approach 
towards the elimination of illiteracy.” 

BETTER COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

A grant of $15,000 has been made to Syracuse Univer- 
sitv’s Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs by the Fund for the Advancement of Education to 
initiate a program survey that should contribute to the 
better preparation of college teachers of social science. 
Roy A. Price, professor of social studies, and director of 
the survey, said that the funds will be used for a self- 
School's Doctor of Social Science 


survey of the Maxwell 

program and an appraisal of this. doctoral program by a 
group of consultants from higher education. He cited 
three main objectives of the self-survey: to determine 


the contribution of this type of graduate program to meet 
the total need for college teachers in social science; to 
consider the program's relevance to the preparation of 
graduate students for other kinds of professional occupa- 
tions; and to assist the dean and the faculty of the Max- 
well School in planning for the program's future develop- 
ment. 

The DSS. program was set up 12 years ago on an ex- 
perimental basis for students of social science. In con- 
trast to other doctoral programs, it took the emphasis 
off specialization and put it on broader learning in the 
various social science disciplines—social psychology, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, history. The planned study calls for 
an evaluation of the program’s organization, content, 


administration, policy, dissertation requirements, and 
over-all effectiveness. 
MONTESSORI ANNIVERSARY 

UNESCO—An_ international congress on the theme, 


“Maria Montessori and Modern 
was held in Rome in Sept., 1957, under the auspices of 
the Italian Minister of Public Instruction and the city 
of Rome. Organized to commemorate, on the 50th anni- 
versary, the founding at Rome in 1907 of the first Chil- 
dren’s Home, the congress aimed to publicize the origins 
and evolution of the Montessori educational reform and 
its influence,on modern pedagogy. 

The Italian and other educators who took part in the 
congress discussed various important questions of modern 
teaching from the standpoint of Montessorian theory. An 
exposition arranged in Rome during the congress pre- 
sented documents concerning the history of the Montessori 
method and its use in schools in Italv and other countries. 
NEWS IN BRIEF ... 

An Office of Financial Aids was created bv Stanford 
University to help its undergraduates meet rising educa- 
tional costs. Robert P. Huff, assistant dean of men, has 
been appointed director of the new office, which com- 
bines the administration of loans, grants in aid, under- 
graduate scholarships, and student employment. “It's our 
aim.” he said, “to maintain student employment at a 
high level so that those in greatest need will have an 
equal opportunity to complete their Stanford education, 
We don't want to lose one student because of money 
troubles.” A study of the relationships between 
the secondary schools and the liberal arts colleges and 


Pedagogic Thought.” 
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universities will be undertaken by a commission of edu- 
cators representing schools of the Pittsburgh, Pa., region. 
Charles H. Peake, assistant chancellor for student affairs 
of the University of Pittsburgh, which is initiating the 
study, will head the commission. Chancellor Edward H. 
Litchfield said the study would ensure young people a 
coherent, unified, self-consistent education from the time 
of entry into high school until completion of professional 
preparation for a career. 


The proposed Institute of Science and Technology 
of the University of Michigan was given approval, Dec. 
13, by, the university's regents. Termed “a bold new pro- 
gram to place the State of Michigan in a role of national 
leadership,” the institute will provide a focal point for 
an expanded and accelerated state-wide educational pro- 
gram in science and technology and will be closely cor- 
related with any broad national program in these fields 

. The National Science Foundation has entered into 
contract with the newly formed Association of Universities 
for Research in Astronomy to provide for basic research 
in astronomy as well as for construction, operation, and 
maintenance of a National Astronomical Observatory. The 
foundation will grant $3,100,000 for construction of an 
observatory on a site to be chosen in Arizona. The Na- 
tional Astronomical Observatory, when completed, will 
be open for research to all qualified astronomers. Leo 


Goldberg, chairman, department of astronomy, University { 


of Michigan, said, “I look forward to this observatory to 
become the leading center for astronomical research in 
the country. Astronomers need a central facility—a 
cleus around which to design and build the instruments 
of the future.” 


Gifts and Bequests: While public attention is often 
drawn to large bequests to colleges by persons of substan- 
tial wealth, an increasing number of smaller bequests, 
ranging from $50 to $1,500, are noted in a report by the 
Committee on Bequest Services of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, ‘at the end of its fourth year of work. 
Such persons of modest incomes as teachers, nurses, school 
superintendents, and college professors have notified the 
college of their plans to make gifts, by will or life insur- 
ance, to support their special fields of interest at the 
college, according to Worth McClure, committee chair- 
man. Gifts of securities are not uncommon, and gifts of 
real estate and extensive library collections, as well as cash 
bequests, are provided in wills by alumni. Some alumni 
have found a way to perpetuate their annual gifts to the 
college. For example, those who regularly give $50 a year 
have provided $1,500 for the college in their wills to 
keep’ up their “gifts” in after years . . . Tuition Hikes: 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) will increase tuition 
$200 in Sept., 1958. Tuition and fees at the University of 
Akron (Ohio) will go up Feb. 1—$1.00 more per credit 
hour (for students residing in Akron) and $2.00: more 
per credit hour (for nonresidents). 

Film Strips on Comenius: For the 300th anniversary 
year of the publication of the “Great Didactic” of Johann 
Amos Comenius, Unesco undertook the production of 
film strips, with commentary in English, French, and 
Spanish. The film-strip sequence, retracing Comenius’ 
life, shows the importance of his work in the educational 
world. The reproductions of Comenius’ illustrated books 
and of pictures in modern textbooks show that the great 
Czech teacher, in the 17th century, was a precursor of 
audio-visual education. The film strips emphasize the 
growing importance in education of audio-visual methods: 
film, radio, sound recordings, and television (UNESCO) 

. . Contemporary fiction—from Dreiser's realism to 
Sartre’s existentialism—will be the subject matter for the 
second semester of New York University’s comparative 
literature course on WCBS-TV (Jan. 27-May 9, Monday 
through Friday, 7:00 a.m.). Offered for academic credit, 
the course will be taught by Floyd Zulli, Jr., assistant 
professor of Romance languages at NYU. 


Gifted students, who normally receive little attention 
at college except occasional pats on the back, are the 
focus of a special program at Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio) which began this past fall. Emphasis is on 
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enriching the program for these students, not on speed- 
ing it up, although this may be a by-product. What is 
sought is a way to challenge the ability of the top five 
per cent of the student body, to encourage them to de- 
velop their potentialitie The faculty, aided by an ad- 
visory committee, urge »p five per cent of the enter- 
ing class and up en to carry more than the 
normal course load, to ‘waive one course in favor of an- 
other, and to by-pass certain restrictions in order to gain 
more flexible educational opportunities . . . Scholarships 
for study abroad are open to 165 graduate students. 
Administered by the Institute of International Education, 
they are financed by foreign governments, universities, 
and private organizations. Awards are primarily for one 
year beginning in the fall of 1958 and are for study in 
Austria, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, 
Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. Applications must be submitted 
by Jan. 15, 1958. 

NEW POSTS... 

Roy M. Hall, professor of educational administration, 
University of Texas, appointed Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, U. S. Office of Education . Richard G. 
Folsom, director, Engineering Research Institute, and 
professor of mechanical engineering, University of Mich- 
igan, will assume duties as president, Rensselaer Polv- 
technic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), effective March 1, succeed- 
ing Livingston W. Houston, who has been elected to the 
newly created honorary position of chairman, board of 
trustees . John W. Macy, Jr., executive director, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, named executive vice-president, 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) Ernst 
Weber, acting president since July, 1957, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.), elected president. 

Donald Faulkner, president, Tourinns Inc., motor 
courts and restaurant systems, appointed vice-president 
for administration, Western Reservé University (Cleve- 
land, Ohio) . . . Lloyd Wagnon, executive director, Iowa 
Heart Association, named director of development re- 
search and services, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Robert L. Jones, professor of journalism, University of 
Minnesota, will succeed Ralph D. Casey as director, 
School of Journalism, effective July 1, 1958, when the 
latter retires .. . Leonard W. Rockower, associate coun- 
selor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York 
State Education Department, is now executive director 
of the newly inaugurated Institute of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Adelphi, College (Garden City, N. Y.) 
George J. Kienzle, vice-president, Borden's Midwest 
division, appointed director, School of Journalism, Ohio 
State University. 

George H. Young, professor of law, 
Wisconsin, named dean, Law School Spencer A. 
Brown, circulation librarian, Associated Colleges at 
Claremont, Calif., is now assistant catalogue librarian, 
Colgate University Library (Hamilton, N. Y.) .. . Leo M. 
Hurvich appointed professor of psychology and ° chair- 
man of the department, New York University’s Washing- 
ton Square College. Galway Kinnell, former director, 
liberal arts program, University College, University of 
Chicago, also joins the NYU faculty as research associate 
in general education, Division of General Education 
B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology, Harvard 
versity, named Edgar Pierce Professor of Psychology 
Algo D. Henderson, professor of higher education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will direct the university's new 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, which is sup- 
ported by a $400,000 grant from the Carnegie Corp. 

Arthur W. Foshay, director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, appointed professor of 
education and executive officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Other appointments at the college: 
William M. Wise, professor of education; associate pro- 
fessors of education, H. Phillip Bacon and Frederick D. 
Kershner (social studies), Mark Flapan (home and fam- 
ily life), Iccok I. Goldberg (special education), Daniel E. 
Griffiths (department of educational administration), and 
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Jaiiies L. Malfetti (health education, physical education, 
and recreation) . . . Charles E. Raven, personal chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth of England and vice-chancellor, Cam- 
bridge University, named the first visiting professor of 
the philosophy of science, College of Medicine, University 
of Cincinnati. 

George W. Ebeling, chairman, department of admin- 
istration and supervision, and professor of educational 
administration, University of Toledo (Ohio), appointed 
associate professor of educational’ administration, Cornell 
University ... William C, Bradford, dean, Northwestern 
University summer session, and professor of business 
economics, elected president, Association of Deans and 
Directors of Summer Sessions, 1957-58 . . . Donald H. 
Sheehan, associate professor of history, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), named president, New England 
American Studies Association . Frank R. Neuffer, 
dean, University of Cincinnati Evening College, and direc- 
tor of the university’s informal lecture series, elected 
chairman, board of directors, Nations! Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 


RECENT DEATHS ... 

Edward L. Adams, 79, professor emeritus of Romance 
languages, University of Michigan, Dec. 3 . . . Rev. John 
M. Cawley, 44, professor of English and science, St. 
Charles College (Catonsville, Md.), Dec. 4 . . . Nathaniel 
Cantor, 59, chairman, department of sociology, University 
of Buffalo (N. Y.), Dec. 5 . . . Lloyd C. Emmons, 72, 
dean emeritus, School of Science and Arts, Michigan State 
University, Dec. 8 . . . George A. Works, 80, professor 
emeritus of education, University of Chicago, Dec. 13. 
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BAUGH, ALBERT C., 4 Histor}. of the English Lang- 
uage, pp. 506, $5.50; BERRY, ELIZABETH, Guiding 
Students in the English Class, pp. 438, $4.50; BRU- 
ECKNER, LEO J., Improving the Arithmetic Pro- 
gram, pp. 120, $1.25 (paper); FERSTER, C. B., and 
B. F. SKINNER, Schedules of Reinforcement, pp. 741, 
$6.50; HALL, WALTER P., Europe in the Twentieth 
Century, pp. 482, $5.00; YAUCH, WILBUR A.., Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Principals, pp. 98, $1.10 
(paper). Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 


WICKE, MYRON F. Handbook for Trustees of Church- 
Related Colleges. Pp. 57. Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 75 cents. 

WOODRING, PAUL. New Directions in Teacher Edu- 
cation, Pp. 142. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, New Yor 22. 

World Illiteracy at Mid-Century: A Statistical Study. Pp. 
200. Unesco, 19 Avenue Klebér, Paris-l6e, France. 
$2.00 (paper). 








Earlier Writings 

ELLIS, JOHN T. (editor). Documents of American 
Catholic History. Pp. 677. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee |, Wis. 1956. $8.75. 

WARREN, AUSTIN. New England Saints. 


*~ 192. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1956 


. $3.75. 
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elementary school principal, this new text guides 
both the student of school administration and 
the practicing principal toward the understand- 
ing and development of improved administrative 
leadership. : 

With strong emphasis on the principal's com- 
plementary roles of administrator and super- 
visor, the authors examine the areas of admin- 
istrative behavior the 
effective performance of the principal's duties, 


which are essential to 
and the areas of supervision with which the 
elementary school principal must be familiar in 
order to become a competent educational leader. 
In addition to a complete coverage of job 
e Cr ad . r . . 
analysis and specific suggestions for building an 
in-service education program, the authors offer 
practical aids and guides to stimulate administra- 
tive self-direction in solving local problems. 
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PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By Rosert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New 
Second Edition. Ready in March 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different approach 
for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student to learn the ature 
of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and help him plan a career based 
on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and brief overviews precede each of the 
six parts. It is the only text to emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long- 
term proposition. 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
By Jerome E. Leavitt, Portland State College. Ready in May 


A new “methods” text in preschool education written primarily for prospective nursery or kinder- 
garten teachers, Programs, methods, and materials are ‘considered as a total program of early 
childhood education, Basic philosophical material as well as specific methods of training are | 
covered in chapters on education in our democratic society, preschools abroad, and chiid growth 
and development. Both slow learners and gifted children receive special attention. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By Joun L. Marks and C. Ricuarp Purpy, San Jose State College; and Lucien B. 
Kinney, Stanford University, Ready in May 

An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight grades. Em- 
phasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils must acquire, and on the back- 
ground the teacher needs. [t is a modern, thorough treatment of learning theory and its applica- 
tion to teaching arithmetic, with vivid descriptions of successful learning experiences, A discussion 
of numerous games and other approaches to fixing skills is included. 


HOW TO STUDY 
By Cuirrorp T. Morcan and James Deese, both with the Johns Hopkins University. 
127 pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of studying and 

} learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with appealing 
illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and techniques, enabling the student to use the 
book without supplementary aid. 
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